CHAPTER XIII
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EDWARD VIII.

IT IS GENERALLY considered that the year 1919 begins a new era, the
" post-War period/' The real dividing line, however, the start of the new era,
may prove to be 1936. The reign of George V., in spite of the great shock,
that most terrible of political earthquakes, the World War, was a unity: the
King, the statesmen, social and political habits, were the same after the War
as before. There were, it is true, many new problems in the years 1919-36,
but the statesmen, all of whom had come from the pre-War period, faced these
problems, naturally, with their old habits and methods of thought. Relations
with Germany, for instance, on the part of Great Britain and France would
have taken a different course from what actually happened, if affairs had been
directed by a young generation of statesmen. Economic matters, like unem-
ployment and international trade, were handled, pre-eminently, in a " pre-
War " mentality; unemployment being treated largely by doles, and inter-
national trade by the mutually incompatible methods of subsidies and tariffs.
This presence of pre-War habits of thought, and of pre-War policies, was in-
evitable, because so many of the young adult population, who would otherwise
have begun to direct politics soon after 1919, were killed or disabled in the War,
All the Great Powers, except the United States, suffered from the loss of a great
part of a generation.

By 1936 this difficulty was to some extent passing away. The part of
the generation lost in the War were not replaced, but some of those who survived
were now coming forward to take the places of older statesmen who were due,,
some of them overdue, to retire. In all the Great Powers, departments of
state were beginning to be administered by men who had started their active,
adult career during the War. King Edward VIIL himself belonged to this
class, being forty-one years old when he succeeded to the throne on 20th January
1936.

King Edward was born on 23rd June 1894 at White Lodge, Richmond
Park. He was educated in the first instance privately, and when just short
of thirteen, was sent to the Royal Naval College, Osborne. After the regular
course of instruction there he passed on, as all senior cadets did, to the Royal
Naval College, Dartmouth. Passing out of the college, he went to sea in H.M.S.
Hindustan. So far, his training had been that of a professional sailor, like his.
father, and he apparently looked forward to the Navy for his career. Though,
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